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secured by an alliance with the princes, and especially with the ecclesiastical
princes. Similar motives led him to select one of the most powerful of
their number, Engelbert, Archbishop of Cologne, as the guardian of his
son and his vicegerent in Germany during his absence. The arrangements
for the Italian expedition were made at the diet of Frankfort; at the end
of August he set out to cross the Brenner for his imperial coronation.

These first eight years (1212-1220) form the only protracted stay that
Frederick made in Germany, He returned in the summer of 1235 to deal
with the situation created by the rebellion of his son, and except for a
break of a few months spent in north Italy in the latter part of 1236 he
remained north of the Alps till August 1237. He then departed never to
return. So in his long reign of nearly forty years he gave but eight in all
to Germany; and when he came, he came as a stranger into a foreign land,
neither understanding nor much caring for the country, its people, or its
institutions; hating the climate and the, to him, dreary scenery, This
Norman-Italian-Oriental southerner, this piter Apuhis^ who travelled with
a harem and a menagerie, was an exotic in Germany, incomprehensible to
his German subjects who understood him even less than he understood them.
Moreover, not only did he not come to Germany, but he did not repose
his complete confidence in those men in whoso hands he left the govern-
ment of the country. His representatives were continually hampered in
their administration by inconvenient instructions from the absent Emperor.

In the first period he placed his chief reliance on the ecclesiastical
princes whose firm support he had secured before his departure for Italy
by the privilegium of 1220, and the Hohenstaufen ministcrlales who
exercised a marked influence on the upbringing of the young King Henry.
That Germany enjoyed a period of comparative peace was almost wholly
due to the wise statesmanship of Engelbert, who was placed at the head
of the administration. He was the fifth of his house to occupy the sec of
Cologne; through family influence he had at an early age obtained high
preferment in the Church; at fourteen he was provost of the cathedral,
and he was only just over thirty when in 1216 he was consecrated arch-
bishop. During the civil war he had followed the fortunes of his uncle
Archbishop Adolf, first as a zealous supporter of Otto, then as a deserter
to Philip; for this last act he fell with Adolf under the Pope's displeasure,
was excommunicated, and only reconciled with the Church on performing
the penance of taking part in the Albigensian Crusade. In 1215 he joined
Frederick and remained henceforth a firm adherent of the house of
Hohenstaufen, The civil war had left Cologne heavily encumbered with
debt. His careful and thrifty handling of the finances removed the burden
and proved his ability as an administrator. Towards the nobility and
especially towards the lay stewards, whose oppressions and exactions had
become an intolerable abuse, he took a firm line; he put down "the
insubordination of the counts, nobles, minitferiales, and burghers of his
diocese," wrote his biographer, Caesarius of Heisterbach, "so that no one